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Aber im Grossen und Ganzen soil doch bei 
Brant die klassische Bildung, die immerhin 
stark mit der Scholastik verquickt ist und be" 
standig die Verscihnung des Wissens rait dem 
Dogma der romischen Kirche zum Zweck hat, 
die Magd des Glaubens bleiben, — und insofern 
ist Brant noch ein Scholastiker im urspriing- 
lichen Sinne des Wortes ohne jede iible Ne- 
benbedeutung. Dem Erasmus hingegen ist 
jedes religiose Interesse zugleich und beson- 
ders ein Bildungsinteresse, er will das Altertum 
auch als einen religiosen Bildungsstoff und als 
ein Lebenselement der neueren Volker be- 
trachtet wissen. Ist Erasmus der unendlich 
genialere, aufgeklartere Mann, der Humanist 
par excellence, der religiose Neuschopfer, 
dessen Verdienst aber geschmalert wird, weil 
er die Neuschopfung nicht zu Ende gefuhrt 
hat, so mussen wir Sebastian Brant in seinem 
ganzen Lebensgange als den consequenteren, 
treueren, ehrlicheren Mann, "iustum et tena- 
cem propositi virum," ansehen, dessen Gestalt 
in absoluter Reinheit in unsere Zeit hineinragt. 

Hermann Schonfeld. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



INITIAL kn IN ENGLISH. 
In his treatment of initial kn in English (' Hist. 
Eng. Sounds,*'§924) Henry Sweet throws doubt 
upon the accuracy of the statements made by 
German observers of English pronunciation in 
the past century, which were to the effect that 
initial kn was pronounced tn or dn. The 
other evidence as to the pronunciation of kn- 
is that it was at one time sounded as hn-, and 
Dr. Sweet says : 

"This, of course, means that kn did not 
become the present (n) by mere dropping of 
the k, but that the n was unvoiced by the off 
breath-glide of the k, which was then itseif 
dropt as superfluous. 1 [Voiceless »] was 
afterwards levelled under the more frequent 
[voiced «]. The same change of kn- into 
[voiceless n\ has taken place in Mn. Icel., 
where knlf is pronounced \nhlv\. The tn of 
the Germans was, no doubt, only a clumsy 
way of indicating the voiceless n. 

While kn- with mouth-explosive k might 
have passed through kn- with nasal explosive 
k, directly into hn with nasal h, and then on 

I For what Sweet means by this, c/\ ' H. E. S./ g 107. What 
Stands above in [] is the transliteration of the visible speech 
symbols used by Sweet. 



down, as Dr. Sweet says, there is no reason 
why we should reject so direct and welcome 
contrary evidence as that furnished by the 
German grammarians, particularly when we 
find it corroborated by that of persons living 
in our own day. 

I believe the development to have been as 
follows : 

1. £«=mouth-explosive k,-\-n. This was 
the original Germanic kn- and is still consid- 
ered the normal kn- in German. In England 
it changed to 2 (see below) in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, at the latest. 

If the tongue, by anticipation, assumes the 
position for n before the explosion of k is made, 
this explosion must take place through the 
nose (Sievers, 'Phonetik 3 ', §22, 2; Sweet, 'P. of 
P.,' §78) 2 and we get: 

2. £«=nasal explosive k,-\-n. This is a 
common pronunciation of kn- in middle and 
southern Germany ; but an untrained observer 
would not detect its difference irotnkn- (1), and 
we need not be surprised that we have no 
record of its replacing kn- (1) in English. 3 

For the production of this k it is necessary 
that the back of the tongue be raised ; but the 
front of the tongue is also raised for the pro- 
duction of the n, and must remain up longer 
than the back, inasmuch as the n continues 
after the k. If the back of the tongue be 
allowed to sink a little sooner, or before the 
explosion through the nose, this explosion is 
made with the mouth closed only by the front 
of the tongue, and is a ^-nasal explosion, and 
we have : 

3. tn =nasal-explosive t, -\-n (cf. the same in 
such words as whiten, Whitney ,+ etc., as con- 
trasted with the mouth-explosive t in white, 
whit, etc.). This pronunciation of £«- prevailed 
in England in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and must have been quite common 

a In/-, t-, k- nasal explosives, the explosion is, of course, 
made in the same place and in the same way; the quality of 
the sound (about as distinct as in the case of m, n, ty) is de- 
termined by the place where the mouth passage is closed. 

3 Nasal explosive A,+syllabic 7/ may frequently be heard as 
a weak form of can, having perhaps started before the 
familiar words go, come, get, etc. 

4 Initial nasal-explosive t may be heard in at dOn tn&, 
which was probably the bridge between at ddnt nd and at 
do\n) n'6 all three still in use. 
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even in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 5 (1693 Nicolai : " Si ver6 n statini sequitur, 
fere ut t, ut know, knife, knee" ; similarly 1705 
Tiessen, 1711 Beuthner, 1717 Ludwig ; while 
1706 Konig's ' Guide ' and 1718 Arnold de- 
scribed it as a weak eft), but was in 1725 
already regarded as antiquated by Lediard 7 
(cf. 4 below). In parts of England (Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland) it, however, main- 
tained itself till the middle of this century (cf. 
Ellis: ' Early Eng. Pronunciation,' v, pp. 542 
hot. and 601, 2 in second col.), and is still 
reported here and there in the North (' E. E. . 
P.' v, p. 633, 92 s ). In Germany this pronunci- 
ation of kn- is common, at least in Saxony, 
where it is a source of much annoyance to 
over-zealous school teachers. 

If now the passage to the nose be opened a 
little sooner, or just as the front of the tongue 
rises to close the mouth, there will be no ex- 
plosion into the nose, but only a puff of air 
before the vocal chords begin to vibrate for the 
production of n, and we have : 

4. /?«=nasal h (or voiceless n),-\-n. This 
pronunciation of kn- was already common in 
parts of England as early as 1685 (Cooper : 

" kn sonatur ut hn; knave nebulo . . quasi 
hnave, etc.," 

cf. Ellis ' E. E. P.' ii, p. 544. N»). In 1725 
Lediard (as translated by Ellis : ' E. E. P.,' iv, 
p. 1046) writes : 

" k before n at the beginning of a word is 
only aspirated, and spoken as an h ; as knack 
knack, knife hneif, etc. M. Ludwick 1 says 

5 Cf. Vietor ; ' Die Aussprache des Eng. nach den deutsch, 
englischen Grammatiken vor 1750/ Marburg 1886 (pp. 15, 16). 
In Mod. Lang. Notes for March, 1888, (col. 130) H. Schmidt 
says : 

" I am inclined to think that kn went through the stage 
of in before being completely dropped," 
and in the April number (col. 193) he translates what Vietor 
says, p. 171 of his ' Phonetik .' 

6 That some writers in describing a nasal-explosive t, spoke 
of it. as a weak d, is not strange ; for to-day, if persons unac- 
quainted with phonetics be asked how the / in Whitney differs 
from that in whit, the more muffled sound often leads them 
to say it resembles a d. 

7 As to the fact that Lediard (who, though he wrote in 
German, was an Englishman) represents a pronunciation that 
is not only chronologically younger than that of Ludwig, but 
also that of the less-cultivated classes and consequently less 
conservative, cf. Lowisch : * Zur Eng. Aussprache von 1650- 
1750 nach (rttheng. Grammatiken ' (Jena Thesis), Kassel- 
1889, p. 14. 

8 The k'n reported from the South Lowland (' E. E. P.* v, 
p. 717, 93 and 334) may be for tn. 



that k before n is called // Arnold and others 
declare that it is pi onounced d. But any one 
experienced in English pronunciation must 
own that only a pure gentle aspiration is 
observable, and by no means so hard and 
unpleasant a sound as must arise from prefix- 
ing d or t to «." 

This h in time unvoiced the n and we get : 

5. /*«=voiceless n (just as O. E. hw-, M. E. 
wh-, quite generally became voiceless w). 
This pronunciation of kn- is the normal one in 
Modern Icelandic. In English it still exists in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland along the 
river Eden (Ellis, ' E. E. P.,' v, pp. 539; 555; 
566, last col. but one ; 595, 3), parts of Yorkshire 
('E. E. P.,' v. p. 615, 3 ; 620, 92; 633, 92; etc.), 
and elsewhere. 

This voiceless « occurring so much less often 
than voiced n, was, in time, levelled under the 
latter (just as the voiceless w (written a>A)has, 
in southern England and some of our eastern 
states become ui), and we have : 

6. n alone, the normal Modern English pro- 
nunciation of kn-. The earliest statement that 
initial k before n is entirely silent is that in 
Konig's ' Grammar ' (Vietor, ' Die Aussprache 
des Eng.,' p. 15), which may indicate an 
exceptionally advanced development in some 
localities, but is more likely an inaccurate 
account of 4 or 5 above.9 

The change of kn to n has been a favorite 
example with those who would explain most 
phonetic changes as due to the indolence of 
speakers, so Skeat, 'P. E. E.,' i, p. 358, says: 
"The difficulty of sounding k and g before « 
has led to their total suppression in Mod. E." 
Looking at the extremes, kn and «, this 
appears plausible enough ; but an examination 
of the steps of the transition shows the wrong- 
nes-s of the view. 

Of the five changes, 2, 3, and 4 are due to 
anticipation, whereby an operation is hastened 
or performed before its proper time, — itself of 
course a gradual process; 5 is the result of 
regressive assimilation, and 6 of levelling. 
Of these, 5 alone (the delay of the vocal 
vibration) could be construed as due to indo- 
lence ; while the first three changes might 
with as much reason be explained as due to 
zef>l and energy. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 

9 Attempts that I have made to discover in this country 
any trace of initial k before «, have thus far proved fruitless; 
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